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one concretion and are hence exclusive of each other. Bring them back into 
the concrete act, and intuition perceives them as interpenetrated and one. 
The unity of the intuition expanded into "concrete eternity," is God. He 
appears late in Bergsonian discourse, and prior to 1903 Bergson had been 
accused of brute materialism. Bergson needed to discover that the Slan was 
divine (pp. 115 seq.), and the discovery of its divinity was the maturation of 
the act, which is the essence of creative evolution and that "this, always new, 
is not naturalistic, the very restlessness which inspires it and which so to speak, 
makes of itself our souls, is proof" (p. 149-50). 
One wonders what Bergson would say to all this. 

H. M. Kallen. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Outlines of the History of Psychology by Max Dessoir. Authorized translation 

by Donald Fisher. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. xxix, 278. 

In the Preface to the English Edition the author states that the present 
Outlines is not intended as "a mere abridgment" of his larger History, since 
" it covers a broader field, and, having grown out of new study of the sources, 
presents the development in many cases from other points of view." The 
work is divided into an Introduction and four chapters, which are followed 
by eight pages of bibliography, four pages of index of names, and twelve pages 
of index of subjects. 

The Introduction enumerates as "the three sources of interest in mental life " 
the theological or psychosophical, the biological or psychological, and the 
practical or psychognostical standpoints. The last mentioned is treated 
briefly in the rest of the Introduction, while the body of the book discusses the 
other two conceptions of mind. From the practical point of view mind is 
conceived as the equivalent of character, personality, and temperament, and 
the chief problem is centered in the possibility of predicting a person's conduct 
under certain conditions. The most recent efforts in scientific psychognosis 
are, however, omitted, since they fall outside the historical time-limit which the 
author has set himself. 

The four chapters on the biological and theological conceptions of mind cover 
the following periods: Greek antiquity up to the middle ages, the middle age 
and renaissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and recent times. 
The ancient Greek conceptions of the soul did not take the form of definite 
doctrines until the seventh and sixth centuries B. C, when the orphic belief 
of transmigration was formulated. At about the same time the Greek colonies 
developed in their cosmogonies the view that nature was an animated process 
of becoming in which the human soul was only a part of the living and ever 
changing world. The search for the essential bearer, the mind-stuff, became 
thus the starting point of the biological view of mind. The two doctrines 
soon came in conflict with each other on the question of personal immortality, 
and many of the later Greek philosophies were attempts to reconcile the two 
points of view. The Christian era with its patristic and scholastic philosophers 
emphasized naturally the theological conception; but during the middle ages 
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the contact with Arabian thought and the awakening of pure scientific interests 
during the renaissance revived the biological interest in, and conception of, 
mind. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the establishment of psy- 
chology as an independent branch of study, at first in connection with mathe- 
matical and natural sciences, by men like Descartes, Hobbes, and Malebranche, 
and later in connection with epistemology and philosophy, especially through 
the work of English associationism and of Leibniz and Wolff. In recent times 
psychology had to pass through a period of Kantian criticism and dialectic 
reconstruction, before it could emerge as a modern science on a par with other 
natural sciences. 

These are the main lines in the historical development of psychology, which 
are treated with admirable clearness and conciseness, revealing the author's 
comprehensive grasp of his subject. The translation is very well done, and the 
print and binding give the book a neat appearance. Both features should aid 
materially in introducing this excellent work to the English speaking students 
of philosophy and psychology. 

L. R. Geissler. 
University of Georgia. 

Cerebellar Functions. By Andre-Thomas. New York, The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1912. — pp. 223. 
This monograph is one of the most highly instructive treatises on the 
anatomy and physiology of the cerebellum that has appeared for some years 
and ought to be of real service to psychopathologists. The numerous carefully 
reproduced histological and anatomical illustrations of the various sections 
and areas of the cerebellar tissues that accompany the first chapter, and the 
excellent diagrams and sketches which represent the results of experimentation 
upon the effect of partial or entire destruction of the cerebellum, materially 
add to the understanding of a text which in itself suffers not at all from lack of 
clarity of exposition. 

Some interesting phenomena appear to take place when one lateral lobe 
of the cerebellum is removed. "Several weeks after the operation nothing 
remains except a certain stiffness of the trunk, the brusque and exaggerated 
lifting of the limbs of the operated side, some oscillations at the arrest of move- 
ments, or in the change of attitudes, and the more prompt appearance of 
fatigue" (p. 62). Similar observations are made with dogs which have had 
both lobes destroyed, and again with other dogs whose entire cerebellum had 
been extirpated. Particular emphasis is laid on the description of the bodily 
attitudes assumed, the direction of bodily rotation, the date and manner of 
relearning how to walk and to swim, and the degrees of sensibility. Total 
and partial destruction of the vermis and localized lesions of the cortex of the 
lateral lobes are also symptomatically described. Operations of this kind 
on monkeys, fishes, reptiles, and birds, are summarized. In chapters III 
and IV, electrical stimulation and specific section of parts of the Cerebellum 
are treated; and in the fifth chapter the symptoms of cerebellar affections are 
discussed. 



